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EDUCATION AND HERO WORSHIP / 


HAT is the purpose of the public school, to 

turn out a few great leaders who, like Moses, 

shall lead the oppressed slaves from bondage 
and ignorance out into the Promised Land; or to 
raise the general level of the multitude? In the early 
days of modern foreign missionary activity, David 
Livingston faced the dilemma in Africa of trying to 
“save souls’ in the dark continent while the continent 
remained in darkness or, on the other hand, to attempt 
to spread such knowledge as would lift the continent 
itself a bit higher. To the extreme disappointment of 
the missionary board that sent him, he chose the 
latter course and the world today approves his 
spiritual statemanship. 

He took the ground that this world is not a derelict 
from which a few fortunate souls can be rescued, but 
that the world itself—the entire human race—is 
worth saving. 

These observations are inspired by a recent state- 
ment from Assistant Su- 
perintendent A. J. Cloud 
of the San Francisco 
Public Schools. Explain- 
ing that scholarship 
standings in high schools 
are being lowered by 
compulsory attendance, 
as compared with stand- 
ards in former years when 
the principal aim of high 
schools was to prepare 
students for college, he 
said, “The newer educa- 
tional system has brought 
to the high school a dif- 
ferent type of student 
from homes of unedu- 
cated parents who may 
not be in sympathy with 
higher education for their 
children.” 

Those who are jealous 
of the tradition of high 
scholastic standards will 








deplore the truth of Mr. Cloud's observation, as 
there can be no doubt that all children from all homes 
of any city will show a lower average of intelligence 
or scholastic attainment than the few selected chil- 
dren from a few homes of culture and educational 
atmosphere. 

As for ourselves, we accept Mr. Cloud's statement 
as a tribute to the principle of compulsory school 
attendance. Through its agency, education and 
culture are penetrating further and further into the 
haunts of ignorance. Larger numbers of our people 
are being touched to intellectual vitality. Out of 
such soil a far larger harvest of human achievement 
will result than under the earlier policy of reserving 
these facilities for the few choice souls who, because of 
hereditary traits or superior environment could rise 
to great heights, as the hothouse American beauty 
rose produces its perfect flower by having all the 
other buds nipped off. 

We hold no brief for 
intellectual mediocrity, 
but until it can be shown 
that the extension of ed- 
ucational facilities to all 
the children has resulted 
in destroying the private 
school, the college pre- 
paratory course andother 
facilities for serving those 
who seek to prepare for 
their life's work by com- 
pleting a university 
course, we adhere to the 
principle of the greatest 
good to the greatest num- 
ber. In other words, we 
believe the all-purpose 
school, unless it degener- 
ates into becominga feed- 
er of immature youth 
into the machinery of 
industry, has a legitimate 
place in all communities, 








Burdens 


and we believe the public 
(Continued on page 2) 
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THE BEET CHILD GETS HIS 
CHANCE IN WISCONSIN 


' , TISCONSIN has done a unique thing. It 
has decided that 9 to 12 hours a day in 
beet fields constitutes “‘labor."’ It has said to 
the beet child, ““You may cultivate beets, go on and 
cultivate them, but under certain conditions. Long 
enough have we let the words ‘fresh air’ and ‘exercise’ 
hypnotize us into taking from you the health, the 
education and the play-time which are your right. 
In the future you must do your work under the 
restrictions which decency and humanity have long 
imposed upon other forms of labor.” 

A few lines in the Milwaukee Journal tell us of 
this epoch-making step taken by Wisconsin. 

‘Protection afforded by the Wisconsin child labor 
law is extended to those employed in the sugar 
beet industry with the issuance of an order by the 
State Industrial Commission following a hearing two 
weeks ago. 

“The order, which affects the three sugar beet 
factories operating in the state, limits the hours of 
employment of children under 14 years to eight 
hours daily. and prohibits any under this age who 
have not completed the eighth grade, from working 
during school hours. 

“The Commission decided not to prohibit the 
employment of children under 10 years of age in 
the culture of sugar beets, but raised the age for 
those whose work should be restricted to an eight- 
hour day, from 12 to 14 years. Under this pro- 
vision the Commission declcres that the children 
may not work more than eight hours a day nor 
more than forty-eight hours a week. School hours 
are determined by those prevailing in the district.” 

Of course such a ruling is experimental. We do 
not claim that it is ideal—that it will wipe out at one 
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stroke the evils connected with child labor jn beet 
fields. That is not the point. This ruling is a begin. 
ning, and it is beginnings which are so desperately 
hard to achieve. We believe that all friends of work: 
ing children will join us in congratulating Wisconsin, 





WHY CHILDREN IN ALABAMA 
GO TO WORK 


Montgomery, Ala., January 17th—A total of 3.935 
children took out employment certificates in Alabama 
during 1925, according to a report of Mrs. Esther Rider 
Cobbs, head of the Child Labor Division of the State 
Child Welfare Department... . 

Of these 3,935 children, more than half. stated 
that the family income was insufficient, it is declared, 
and that they must help shoulder the economic 
responsibilities of their respective families. 

Six per cent were helping widowed mothers. 

Ten per cent were orphans dependent upon their 
own resources for a living. 

Ten per cent were dissatisfied with school and 
sought work as means of escape from school attend- 
ance, and four per cent desired more spending money 
than their parents supplied. 

It is noted that 33 per cent had more than com- 
pleted the elementary course of study in school 
demanded by law. Comparatively few children are 
employed in the mines of the state, it was found. ... 

In Montgomery, 86 badges were issued to boys 
between twelve and sixteen years of age, to sell papers; 
350 were issued in Birmingham, and about 60 in 
Mobile. . . . 

In the cotton mills, it is stated, there were 181 
violations, 105 of which were cases of children 
employed without certificates. . . . (The Advertiser). 





EDUCATION AND HERO WORSHIP 
(Continued from page 1) 
school curriculum, instead of being a scholastic ladder 
up which children must climb, but having no signifi- 
cance to them unless they reach the top, should be 
instead a tree of knowledge with edible fruit and 
inspiring foliage on every branch. We believe a 
school curriculum should be so organized and applied 
that it will have something to offer to every child 
not obviously feeble-minded, and that wherever 4 
child is compelled to drop out of the course he will 
have received significant help at every step. We ate 
for a school system whose goal is an intelligent popu- 
lace rather than the production of a few giants to be 
worshipped. 
OweEN R. Lovejoy. 
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INDUSTRIAL SOLDIERS 


HERE are no more glaring or spectacular evils 

connected with child labor than those concerned 

with industrial accidents. A great deal of 
discussion is necessary to awaken people to the evils 
of most forms of child labor, but an injured child is 
an injured child and as such does not require much 
explanation. 

Certainly the facts presented in a recently published 
study by the Consumers’ League of Eastern Pennsyl- 
yania entitled “‘Accidents to Working Children in 
Pennsylvania in 1923,” speak for themselves. They 
are so startling that even a total stranger both to 
child labor and to industrial accidents cannot fail to 
grasp their significance. 

Eight thousand, four hundred and seventy-six persons 
under 18 years of age were victims of industrial acci- 
dents in 1923. Of the total number of industrial 
accidents in the state for that year one out of twenty- 
five occurred to children under 18 years ofage. Fifty- 
one of the 16-and-17-year-olds were killed and 81 per- 
manently injured. Over 4,000 of these accidents were 
serious enough to involve an absence from work of 
over 10 days. 

These facts, considered purely from the stand- 
point of economic waste—apart from the human 
element—surely constitute a challenge to the state of 
Pennsylvania. 

An analysis of the causes for these accidents by age 
groups shows that machines were responsible for the 
largest percentage occurring to members of the 14 to 
16 year group; while the handling of tools and their 
objects was the greatest factor in causing injuries to 
those 16 and 18 years of age. Among the machines 
the chief offenders were the textile industry, with 
clothing, printing, laundry, etc. following. Injuries to 
older children occurred largely in metal work, mining 
industry, clay, glass, stone work, etc. 

It is interesting that an examination of the wages 
of the 14 to 16 year group shows that 50 per cent of 
these children were risking their limbs and their lives 
for an average of less than $10.00 per week. 


The first of the remedies which is suggested in the 
study is a limitation of hours: “In 1915 it seemed as 
though the 9 hour day and 51 hour week were satis- 
factory. However, in the decade that is passed, 
industry has become much more hazardous, with an 
insatiable greed for speed and high-powered machines. 
For this reason a further limitation of hours undoubt- 
edly should be considered.” 


A second recommendation is the further extension 
of the list of prohibited occupations by the Industrial 
Board of the State Department of Labor which has, 
by the law of the State, been granted power to do 
this. In this connection a recent ruling passed by 


the New York State Labor Department is worthy of 
(Continued on page 6) 


RECENT INVESTIGATIONS 


IHHREE reports of studies made by the Depart- 
ment of Investigation of the National Child 
Labor Committee have recently been published: 


Denver and Farm Labor Families. 

Children Working on Farms in Certain Sections 
of the Western Slope of Colorado. 

School Attendance of Children 14 and 15 years of 
Age in Virginia in 1925. 


The Denver report is of a short study made by 
our agent, Miss Sara A. Brown, during the time she 
was in Colorado making a more extensive study. 
“Children Working on Farms in Certain Sections of 
the Western Slope of Colorado,” by our agent, Mr. 
Charles E. Gibbons, is the first of a series of four 
reports of a state-wide study made in Colorado in 
1924 and 1925. We expect to publish the second of 
these reports by our agent, Miss Sara Brown, at an 
early date. The Virginia study, by Miss Brown, 
was made for the express purpose of showing to inter- 
ested citizens of that state just what loss in schooling 
is sustained by children 14 and 15 years of age. 

Mr. Gibbons has recently made a study of school 
attendance in a selected number of cities in Kentucky. 

Another of our agents has been helping in a state 
campaign to lift by legal enactment the educational 
pre-requisite for a work permit from the completion 
of the 5th grade to the completion of the 6th grade. 
The bill is now pending. 

We have recently been requested to aid in making 
a study of street trading by children in one city and 
have responded by sending one of our agents there 
for conference. Still more recently we have sent Mr. 
Gibbons to another state to begin a study similar 
to that made by him in Kentucky, as one of the steps 
in a legislative program sponsored by the leading 
citizens of that state and directed to a very substan- 
tial amendment to the law regulating the employment 
of children. 

In other words, we are carrying on and shall con- 
tinue to carry on until the harmful employment of 
children in any community in the United States is 
as much condemned as wife-beating. 


Witey H. Swit, Acting Secretary. 





Macon, Ga., January 9th—In accordance with the 
state child labor law, physical examinations are 
being made of all children at work in the mills of 
this city. . After the examinations, defective 
children are forced from the mills. The law re- 
quires attendance at school for children six to four- 
teen years old, and prohibits children from working 
at night. As a result of the examinations, a number 
of children under sixteen years of age have been 
forced to find other work. (The bold faced type is 
ours.)—New York Daily News Record. 
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THE FRONT LINE OF THE FIGHT 


National Child Labor Committee has just 
added another contribution to the unfinished 
chapter of child labor reform—that of agricul- 

tural child labor. Not that any chapter has really 
been completed. In certain fields, however, as glass 
factories, cotton mills and mines, at least we can say 
that a foundation has been laid, while in agricultural 
child labor there is no foundation; there is hardly 
even a ghost of a foundation. 

The most important cause for the tardy develop- 
ment of this phase of child labor reform, seems to 
lie in the fact that agricultural child labor, together 
with cannery work, street trading and tenement 
homework presents a peculiar difficulty—the difficulty 
of familiarity. People did not know about the earlier 
forms of child labor. Investigators could go into the 
coal fields, the glass factories and cotton mills as to 
a foreign country and tell of what they found there. 
But when they tell of work in the streets or in people's 
homes, or in the open fields they are on familiar 
ground. People know all about these things and they 
do not need to be told. Furthermore the associations 
which have grown up in people's minds around these 
forms of work are distinctly pleasant. 

And of all the pleasant associations, those connected 
with agricultural child labor are the most pleasant. 
Here are the things which people hold to be best 
for children—things which they would make any 
sacrifices to give to their own children—namely, 
fresh air, exercise, contact with growing things. In 
vain do social investigators tell people that it is a 
far cry from John who helps his father with chores 
on the home farm, to John who works in a gang under 
an overseer at hard repititious labor for 9 to 12 hours 
a day or more. 

Reports concerning these things by the National 
Child Labor Committee, the Children’s Bureau and 
other organizations have appeared year after year, 
and on the whole the public seems no more roused 
than it was years ago regarding mines and factories. 


Indications are that it will take some time to rouge 
them—that for many years agricultural labor will be 
the front line of the child labor fight. 

The present study of child labor in certain sections 
of Colorado is somewhat different from those under. 
taken hitherto in that it was requested and participated 
in by local groups. There are four sections of the 
study. Two of these were carried on under the direc. 
tion of field agents of the National Child Labor Com. 
mittee. One was directed by Mr. B. H. Mautner of 
Colorado College and the fourth by Mr. B. F. Coen 
of the Colorado Agricultural College. A study entitled 
“Children Working on Farms in Certain Sections of 
the Western Slope of Colorado,” directed by Mr. 
Charles E. Gibbons of the Committee's staff assisted 
by Mr. Howard E. Bell has just been published by 
the Committee, and a synopsis of this study is here- 
with given. A later issue of THE AMERICAN CHILD 
will carry a synopsis of the study directed by Miss 
Sara A. Brown which is shortly to appear. It is to 
be hoped that the Agricultural College of the state 
of Colorado and the Colorado College will publish 
the others. 

To us no commentary upon our study could have 
the value of one coming from the community where 
the study was conducted. For this reason we are 
most happy to publish the following letter from Mr. 
Guy T. Justis, Executive Secretary of the Denver 
Community Chest. It indicates far better than we 
could the spirit in which we attempted to carry on 
the work. 


Denver, Colo., 
March 20, 1926. 
My dear Mr. Swift: 

Accept our sincere thanks for the copy of your report “Children 
Working on Farms in Certain Sections of the Western Slope of 
Colorado,” which you sent us and which I have read through 
with much interest. 

Your staff is to be congratulated on the abundant material 
which it was able to gather and the fact that it is presented in 
such a way as to be very enlightening yet at the same time not 
offensive to anyone. 

Sincerely yours, 
Guy T. Justis, Executive Secretary, 
Denver Community Chest. 
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GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
WESTERN SLOPE 


The section of Colorado—parts of Mesa, Montrose 
and Delta Counties in which the study was carried 
on is a land of great possibilities. Farming and 
grazing are the most important industries of this 
section. While beets are the leading cash crop, hay, 
corn, potatoes, beans, and fruit are also import- 
ant. This is a new country, settled largely with 
pioneers who came to it about forty years ago from 
the middle west. The spirit of the slope is that of 
youth—strong, virile, determined and hopeful. 

The National Child Labor Committee's study was 
carried on from the latter part of June until the latter 
part of November, 1924. Its purpose was to discover 
“the conditions under which children worked, lived, 
went to school, or failed to go to school, on the west- 
ern slope.”’ 


CLASSES OF WORKERS 


The classes of workers are four—farm owners and 
renters, who contract with companies to raise crops, 
contract workers who engage to do work for the first 
two groups, and wage families who hire out for dif- 
ferent periods of time to different groups. Three 
hundred and thirty families were studied in all. One 
hundred and forty-seven of these were owners, 103 
were renters, 57 were contract and 23 were wage 
families. Six hundred and fifty children from 
6 to 15 years of age were studied of whom 276 
belonged to the owner group, 222 to the renter, 37 to 
the wage families, and 115 to the contract. 

The system is built around the contract. The 
outstanding characteristics of the contract are the 
payment on a piece work basis and close supervision 
by producers of the crop or those interested in its 
production. Less than one-half of the contract 
workers has a written contract. Arbitral powers 
are placed in the hands of the sugar companies whose 
decisions are binding upon both and are final. The 
contract specifies the price to be paid and when, 
how, and where the work shall be done. The result 
is that the contractor is bound and is allowed but 
little initiative. 

There is a high turn-over with the contract labor. 
As will be seen later on in this discussion there is a 
marked difference between the contract group and 
the other groups as regards standards of living, educa- 


tional attainment, participation in community life, 
etc, 


NATURE OF THE WORK 


The largest part of the work is hand work; team 
work is comparatively unimportant. Beets is the 





chief crop in which children work. In the main their 
work consists of thinning, pulling, hoeing, etc., the 
various vegetables, bunching, pitching the hay, help- 
ing to load, haul and stack it. As to hours, the 
average daily hours for the children was 9.5, and 
they averaged 44.3 number of days. Their total num- 
ber of hours averaged 421. 


PARENTS, LIVING CONDITIONS, ETC. 


Eighty-five per cent of the parents are born in the 
United States, and of the foreign-born two-fifths are 
Mexicans. Almost 10 per cent—nearly all of whom 
are Mexicans—can not speak English. Almost 
8 per cent of the parents are illiterates and 12 per 
cent of them have not completed the first grade. 

While a large per cent of the owner, renter and 
wage families live in houses which offer an average 
degree of decency and comfort, the homes of the 
contract families are universally bad. Over half of 
them live in tumble-down shacks cheaply and 
crudely constructed. Usually the poorest are occu- 
pied by families of Mexican descent. 

‘For the most part there is nothing in these houses 
or their surroundings to create respect for, or develop 
a spirit of love for the place these children must call 
home for a large part of the year.” The contract 
families are migrants, making at least two changes a 
year in their habitation, and moving not only from 
farm to farm and from section to section, but also 
from state to state. 








SCHOOLING OF WORKING CHILDREN 


The period covered was from the time school opened 
in the early fall until the date the record was taken 
which was some time in November. Almost three- 
fifths of the children had been out of school for work; 
three-fifths of the contract children had not been in 
school a single day. Of the total school days which 
children could have attended, nearly twenty-nine per 
cent were lost and eighty-seven per cent of this was 
due to work. Contract children missed three-fourths 
of their school days, ninety-six per cent of which 
was for work. Not quite one-half of the children 
were at age in their classes and over one-third of 
the retarded children were behind three years or 
more. The degree of retardation was lowest among 
owner and highest among contract children. 
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COMMUNITY AND RECREATIONAL 
INTERESTS 


The community life of the resident laborer is that 
of the average rural section, but the contract families 
have almost no part in social, religious or recreational 
activities. One reason for this situation lies with the 
Mexican himself; his lack of education, his poverty, 
his low standards of living and the fact that he is 
transient. None of these difficulties is insurmount- 
able and they should be changed. A second and 
more important reason has nothing to do with the 
Mexican’s short-comings. It is the fact that he is 
Mexican. He is looked upon, spoken of, and acted 
towards as though he belonged to a different race or 
color. He is wanted because of his work and because 
of that only. The local people feel practically no 
responsibility for him. The situation was well put 
by one man who said, “The Mexican is a necessary 
nuisance,’ meaning that he was necessary because the 
culture of beets demanded him; a nuisance because 
he was a Mexican. During the summer, signs were in 
the windows of restaurants, barber shops, etc., which 
interpreted, meant that Mexicans were to stay out. 
These signs have since been removed, but the attitude 
has not changed. Many Mexicans spoke bitterly of 
these matters. 
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It is this attitude which constitutes one of the 
most basic findings of the study. It is the changing 
of this attitude which must be the first step in improv- 
ing conditions on the slope. So long as the Mexican 
is held to be “beyond the pale” there is no hope of 
attacking the child labor evil or any of the other 
social or economic evils here reported. First of all 
then we must have—shall we call it “Americaniza- 
tion” of the Mexicans or perhaps a little ‘Mexicani- 
zation” of the Americans? The problem of absorbing 
America’s adopted children has always involved as 
much a grasp of their point of view by the American 
as of America’s point of view by them. Thus, the 
only sane approach to the entire question is that of 
bringing about a better understanding between the 
two groups of people. 


INDUSTRIAL SOLDIERS 
(Continued from page 3) 


note, in being something of a departure in the methog 
of handling the problem of dangerous occupations. 

Formerly the line for prohibition has been drawn 
on the basis of occupation. Certain types of work— 
as operating circular or band saws, laundry machines, 
elevators, railroads, etc., were prohibited. The New 
York ruling prohibits persons under 16 from operating 
any machine having a “shearing, bunching, pressing, 
squeezing, drawing or cutting action,’ and persons 
16 to 18 years of age are prohibited from operating 
such machines unless they are equipped with guards, 
The basis of this prohibition is thus the process rather 
than the occupation. There are two reasons for 
using the process as a basis—in some instances there 
are but few dangerous machines of a particular type. 
The second reason is the rapid changes occurring in 
industry. 

Inspection is another and most important recom- 
mendation appearing in the study. ‘Perhaps if it 
could be realistically impressed upon those having to 
do with the appointment of inspectors that the lives 
of workers will be saved or jeopardized according to 
the fitness of the candidates for office, fitness would 
be rewarded, and only sustained fitness tolerated.” 

The last recommendation relates to compensation. 
Pennsylvania, like so many States in the Union, 
excludes all illegally employed children from the 
Workmen's Compensation Law. The study reports 11 
accidents to children illegally employed. One 16 year 
old boy was crushed to death while operating an ele- 
vator. The employer was fined $25.00. The other, a 
15 year old boy, employed as scrap boy in an iron and 
steel mill, was caught in a shaft, drawn into the ma- 
chinery and killed instantly. Two boys suffered ampu- 
tations and one partially lost the use of his right hand. 
Three were injured in an explosion in a fire-works fac- 
tory. An investigation showed that several others were 
illegally employed in the same place and one was 
killed. The employer was prosecuted by the State 
Department and a fine of $30.00 was imposed—thirty 
dollars for employing thirteen children illegally one of 
whom was killed and three injured more or less 
seriously ! 

The remedy suggested for this situation is that 
Pennsylvania follow the example of New York, Wis- 
consin and a few states which have adopted with 
signal success the plan of providing for double or 
treble compensation to minors who are _ illegally 
employed while injured. 

The facts indicate that it is high time Pennsylvania 
adopted such a plan. Could there be a much greater 
reflection upon a state than that it permits industrial 
soldiers to be drafted into a service for which age 
has not yet fitted them and where they are subject 
to the dangers of injury or death, without taking any 
responsibility for them? 
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FURTHER APPRECIATIONS OF MR. LOVEJOY 


We regret that many letters of appreciation and testimonials to the work of Mr. 

Lovejoy were received in this office too late for publication in the testimonial issue 

of The ‘‘American Child.” These letters have been coming in such large numbers 
that we have decided to publish a limited number of them each month. 


New Haven, Conn., 
March 17, 1926. 
My dear Mr. Lovejoy: 

It was a great shock to me to see in the March 
number of The “American Child’ an account of 
your resignation. I can well understand that after 
so many years of faithful and efficient service you 
desire to be relieved, but your name will always be 
associated with the Child Labor Committee and I 
should like to add my name to the many others who 
appreciate the splendid work you have done, and 
regret that a successor will have to be found. 

Believe me, 

Yours very sincerely, 
Henry W. Farnam, Emeritus Professor of Economics, 
Yale University. 


Indianapolis, Ind., 
March 17, 1926. 
My dear Mr. Lovejoy: 

I learn with regret of your resignation as General 
Secretary of the National Child Labor Committee. 
How the National Child Labor Committee will get on 
without you I do not know. You have been the 
National Committee to us out-landers. You have 
borne the brunt of the campaign for the American 
child and the malevolence of those who saw in the 
child only an instrument for their use. 

Few reap where they have sown. After twenty- 
two years of sowing you are privileged to reap the 
harvest of right public opinion on the subject of 
child labor. Twenty-five years ago the public was 
indifferent to the cry of the child because it didn't 
know what it was crying about. Now every State 
in the Union affords some protection to these assets 
of the country and even the employers of child labor 
are either apologizing or are offering some sort of 
“welfare” work to soften the hardships of the child 
in employment. 

I congratulate you on the success of the movement 
of which you have been the active leader and am sure 
that you have a laudable satisfaction in seeing the 
results of your strenuous work. __ 

Let me also take this occasion to express my sin- 
cere regard for you personally and my thanks for 
your kind assistance on many occasions. 

I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
F. H. Gavisk, 
(Right Reverend Monseigneur Gavisk, L.L. D). 


Washington, D. C., 
March 15, 1926. 
My dear Mr. Lovejoy: 

I have just learned of your approaching retirement 
from the National Child Labor Committee and wish 
to take the opportunity to express to you a deep sense 
of obligation for the great service rendered to the 
country during the period of your incumbency. You 
have placed every citizen of the United States under 
a debt of obligation to you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
L. S. Rowe, Director General, 
Pan-American Union. 


New York City, 
March 5, 1926. 
Dear Mr. Macy: 

I am enormously sorry to hear that Owen Lovejoy 
is resigning as General Secretary of the National 
Child Labor Committee. I have read his letter of 
resignation explaining why he feels the work can 
safely be put into other hands, and his arguments 
are impressive; yet he will be sorely missed. His 
honorable record of more than twenty years gives 
him the right to lay aside sword and shield if he 
wants to—but what in the world can he find to do 
which will be as much fun for him, and as useful 
work, as the fight in which he has been such a fine 
leader? 

Sincerely, 
Bruce BtIven, Editor, 
The New Republic: 


New York City, 
March 8, 1926. 
Dear Owen: 

Not until today did I learn that you were leaving 
the Child Labor Committee. That's not only a 
national event—it strikes me as being also a national 
calamity. Yet it is inevitable that those who have 
served the public's interests and the public's children 
should be eventually forced to give some attention 
to their personal interests and the children of their 
own blood. It’s happened to you. 

May the good fortune you have earned attend you 
in whatever may be your future activities. 

I'd like very much to see you and renew our 
ancient friendship. 

Faithfully yours, 
Leroy Scott. 








THE AMERICAN CHILD 





St. Paul, Minn., 
March 17, 1926. 
Dear Mr. Lovejoy: 


Not till I picked up my March issue of The 
‘American Child’’ did I learn of your resignation as 
Secretary of the National Child Labor Committee. 

I want to add my little word to the many you have 
already received of appreciation for the remarkably 
fine service you have rendered in the cause of Ameri- 
can childhood. You must have a deep and warm 
satisfaction from the notable work which you have 
done. 

It was certainly a great surprise to learn of your 
resignation. One tends to personify abstractions and 
so “Owen R. Lovejoy” and the “Child Labor Com- 
mittee’’ have become more or less synonymous terms 
with a good many of us. 

While I and others deeply regret your leaving the 
work, my best wishes go with you in whatever you 
may decide to do. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. Wuit PreirFer, Executive Secretary, 
Saint Paul Community Chest. 





Chestnut Hill, Mass., 
. March 17, 1926. 
My dear Mr. Lovejoy: 

You won't remember me, but you have been a 
shining light to me for many years. I thought of 
you always as an established institution, and I can’t 
think of the National Child Labor Committee apart 
from you, or can | bear to think for a moment of 
working children bereft of your care and ever vigilant 
interest. Your fairness and tolerance and kindly 
humor have won a place for the whole question of 
child labor that commands the admiration of friends 
and foes, and gives one the feeling that it is built on 
foundations that will always endure. 

Yours very sincerely, 
JesstE DoNALD HALLOWELL (Mrs. F. W.) 





V. EVERIT MACY, Treasurer. 
National Child Labor Committee, 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


I want to support an organization which for 22 years 
has been waging a fight in behalf of the working children 
of America. 


Enclosed is $ for 


membership. 
special contribution. 





my 


Name 





Address 


(The National Child Labor Committee welcomes mem- 
berships and contributions of any sum from two dollars 
up.) 





S71 
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Harrisburg, Pa, 
March 12, 1926, 


My dear Mr. Lovejoy: 


In the March number of The “American Child" 
I have read with interest some of the words of 
appreciation you have been receiving from varioys 
celebrities. Let me, however, add my voice to those 
more obscure voices which you are undoubtedly also 
hearing at this time. 


A thousand years ago—more or less—when I was 
at boarding school, you delivered there an illustrated 
lecture on child labor, and I am perfectly frank to 
admit that this was the first notion I really had that 
there were other people in the world who were not 
living pretty much the same as I. Of course a great 
many other influences have come along since then 
but I have always been grateful for this first awaken- 
ing along social lines. 


I trust that wherever your next job takes you, you 
will not be deprived of opportunities of giving people 
here and there—particularly the younger ones—the jolt 
we all need. 

Sincerely yours, 


MarGaRET STEEL Moss, Assistant Director, 
Bureau of Children, Department of Welfare. 





Philadelphia, Pa., 
March 12, 1926. 


Dear Mr. Lovejoy: 


The monthly magazine, The “American Child” 
came to my desk this morning and I must confess | 
was greatly surprised and disappointed to read therein 
that after so many years of splendid service in the 
interest of the children of America, that you have 
decided to resign as Secretary of the National Child 
Labor Committee. 


I desire to express to you on behalf of the members 
of our association and myself personally, our deep 
appreciation of the wonderful work you have accom- 
plished for the children. I feel sure that wherever 
possible you will continue to devote whatever time 
that will be at your disposal toward helping the 
Committee in the splendid work in which they are 
engaged—that of building men and women. 


I may add that our sincere good wishes go with you 
in any vocation that you may decide to follow. 
Most sincerely yours, 
James MALoney, President, 


Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association 
of the United States and Canada. 



















































